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Number of Bees Needed as a Queen Escort. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On page 555 is a letter from Mr. H. Galloway, the closing 
two sentences reading as follows: 


‘*T think it would be a good thing for the one who sends 
queens, and also for the one who receives them, to have all go 
through safely. I would like Mr. Doolittle’s opinion on the 
matter.” 

I do not suppose that all Mr. G. desired to know was, 
whether I agreed with his ‘‘ think” or not, although quoting 
as I have done would lead us to draw that conclusion. I take 
it that he wishes to know what my opinion is on the subject of 
few or many bees being sent as escorts with a queen when she 
is sent by mail; but as I wished to notice that ‘‘ think” a 
little, 1 quoted so I could be asked the question I wished 
asked me. 

Then Mr. G. thinks it would be a good thing for one who 
sends queens ‘a have them goalive. Well, that think agrees 
exactly with my think, and did I lose as many queens enroute 
as I did ten years ago, I would give up the queen-business in 
disgust. Ten years ago, if two-thirds of the queens went 
through alive, it was doing pretty well, no matter how many 
bees were put into a cage; for with our hard candy and 
water-bottles of that time, the water would leak out, moisten 
the candy and drown the bees, or else the bees would fail to get 
water from the bottle to moisten the candy, and as they could 
not eat it hard, they died of starvation. Thus sending queens 
at that time was very unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

But with the advent of the powdered sugar-honey candy, 
a new era dawned upon us as regards sending queens in the 
mails. The uncertainty which before existed, began to nar- 
row down to the skill of the one who made this new candy, so 
it was neither too soft nor too hard; the number of bees 
placed in the cage with the queen, according to the length of 
the journey, with candy in proportion to that journey, and the 
age of bees used, also. Where all was planned as it should 
be, the uncertainty was turned to a certainty, as far as send- 
ing queens to any part of North America isconcerned. Of 
the hundreds of queens I have sent this year, not one has been 
reported dead, except during that extreme hot week in August, 
which was unprecedented as a universal hot wave, during 





which the candy melted in some of the cages and drowned the 
bees. 

If the loss from a queen arriving dead makes the one who 
ordered the queen feel badly, that one may rest assured that 
the reports of queens arriving dead makes the queen-breeder 
feel fully as much so, for it means that he is tosend another 
queen immediately to replace her, no matter how much he is 
behind in orders, or how badly he is being pressed for queens. 
Often have I gone to full colonies, working in sections, to get 
queens to replace these lost ones, because I could not bear to 
keep those waiting whose orders were past due, on account of 
an unforseen loss of queen-cells, a cold spell in which queens 
did not mate, or something of the kind, which made these 
losses fall more heavily if possible on me than they did on the 
one receiving the dead queen; and how any queen-breeder 
could have laughed at suggestions as to the cause of the loss 
of queens by the receiver of those arriving dead, is more than 
I can comprehend. I have always been glad of these sugges- 
tions, and they have been of profit to me more than once. 


Why! the whole of our bee-keeping fabric has been built 
out of the suggestions coming from the many, far more than 
it has by the prominence of any one individual, or any few 
individuals. Then what folly to think that ‘‘I” am head and 
center of the whole affair. But to the main point: 


‘*How many escort bees should accompany a queen while 
she is confined in a cage traveling through the mails? Well, 
if I were in Dr. Miller’s shoes, I should feel just like saying, 
**T don’t know.” But being in Doolittle’s shoes, I will tell the 
readers of the American Bee Journal] just what I do now, dur- 
ing the year 1896, this doing being governed by all the ex- 
perience of the past. 

If the distance the queen is to go is from 600 to 800 
miles, or not so great but thatI can reasonably expect she 
will go through in three days, I use one of the small, penny 
postage cages, during June, July, Augustand September, put- 
ting 11 bees in the cage during the first and last months, un- 
less it is warm for the time of year, and eight bees at al! other 
times; and I never intend to send any queen with less than 
eight attendants at any time of year. 

If the distance is greater than that named above, I gen- 
erally use a large cage, or one requiring two cents postage to 
take it, so that I can put in more food and more bees. In this 
cage I put from 14 to 20 bees during June and September, 
according to the weather, and 12 during July 
This would be the kind of a cage and the 
would use to reach the State of Washington during 
months, and were it earlier or later in the season, I should 
most likely use one of the foreign shipping-cages, into which 
I put from 50 to 40 bees as an escort for the queen. 
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queen and her escort has to undergo from two to four days’ 
staging after a weeks’ journey before, where the mail-bag is 
generally thrown on the stage coach to lie in the hot sun the 
rest of the way. The only wonder is, that bees can live at all 
under such circumstances; but they do, and, strange to say, 
have mostly gone alive for the last three or four years. 


In no one thing have we made greater strides during the 
past, nor come nearer perfection, than we have in this busi- 
ness of shipping queens in the mails; and as Mr. G. well says, 
it has become an ‘‘important matter; for through this has 
come the improvement of our bees, and a zest which has 
placed bee-keeping among one of the important industries of 
the age. Borodino, N. Y. 

wk 


Production of Comb Honey vs. Extracted. 
BY HON. GEO. E. HILTON. 


Perhaps there is no subject in apiculture, excepting win- 
tering, that is worn as near threadbare as this. Comb honey 
is my specialty in the production of honey, and my large crop 
this year is a fancy article, and because it is not a staple in 
our markets itisadrug. Extracted honey comes nearer being 
a staple article than does comb, and I believe if we exert our- 
selves more in the introduction of extracted honey the future 
will see the greater portion of our honey sold in the liquid 
form. It costs so much less to produce it and prepare it for 
market, and we can produce so much more per colony that we 
can sell it for about half what we get for comb honey and give 
us the same profit. 

Then it can be put to so many more uses. With a little 
educational effort our bakers can be induced to use it by the 
barrel instead of the cheap syrup they buy. There never was 
a ‘*‘jumble” or a cooky made with molasses that equaled in 
flavor or richness, or that kept as well, as those made of ex- 
tracted honey. 

Our wives, both upon the farm and in the cities and 
villages, should learn that it is better for nearly all their 
pastries and a thousand times more wholesome than the 
**cooking molasses” they buy, and of which the children, 
whose appetites crave the sweet thing, consume. No sugar- 
cured ham was ever so effectually cured as the ham cured in 
extracted honey. 

I suppose tobacco will always be used (I hope not), but, if 
it is, here is another source where tons of the extracted honey 
can be used in the place of syrups now used for that purpose, 
and so I could continue to enumerate the uses that the ex- 
tracted honey could be put to that comb honey cannot, but it 
needs a special effort of the parties living in close proximity 
to these different institutions ; but the still broader field is the 
family or home market. 

The reader knows by this time that I have more confidence 
in our home markets than ‘‘the markets of the world,” and 
that I believe the American markets should be the markets of 
Americans. This is as true of the neighborhood, county and 
State as of the Nation, and the bee-keeper himself is more to 
blame than any one else that the tables of the masses are not 
supplied with this God-given, health-promoting, ‘nectar fit 
for the Gods.” I think I have said before thatit was one 
thing to produce a crop of honey and another to dispose of it 
successfully, and the bee-keeper who cannot sell a crop after 
it is produced will make a failure. 


I have had some experience as a salesman, and I know of 
nothing that requires a more persistent effort than the intro- 
duction of extracted honey, simply because its merits are so 
little known, and in many localities it is still associated with 
the old-time ‘‘strained” honey, and I occasionally find a bee- 
keeper calling it by that misnomer. 


Of course we must study the wants of our customers, the 
kind and size of package, keep the different grades of honey 





distinctly by themselves, and sell each kind or quality upon 
its merits; by doing this we will establish a certain line of 
customers for a certain kind or grade of honey, and it wil] be 
surprising what a large amount can be disposed of in a com. 
paratively small area. I believe that in ten years my sales ip- 
creased ten times in my home and closely surrounding markets, 


There is a 382-page pamphlet by Thomas G. Newman, en. 
titled, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine,” just the thing to be 
scattered freely for the purpose of creating a demand for ex- 
tracted honey; it contains recipes for honey-cakes, cookies, 
puddings, foam, and uses of honey for medicine. I believe it 
would pay bee-keepers to give away 100 of these to every 
100 pounds of extracted honey they desire to put on a new 
market. What would you think of your merchant, whose 
name never appeared in your local paper, and who never em- 
ployed other means to inform his patrons of what he had and 
where and how he kept and sold it? Why don’t we bestir our- 
selves and endeavor to extend and increase our business? It 
certainly is as legitimate as that of the grocer, the dry-goods 
man or the banker. 

Let us read up during the coming winter, get ready for 
the next season, increase our production wi:h a determination 
to increase our sales and profits; do this, and we will be hap- 
pier, wealthier, and the community in which we live will be 
benefited as the result.—Michigan Farmer. 

Newaygo County, Mich. 


Introducing Oueens—Various Methods. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I tried the experiment the past summer, of introducing 
queens according to directions accompanying the queen given 
by the breeder, and attached to the cage. The directions were 
to place the queen-cage and all, as she was received, in the 
hive, after making the colony queenless, and allowing the 
bees to liberate the queen by eating out the candy, and on no 
conditions to open the hive under five days. 


Well, I received queens from two different breeders by the 
same mail, and introduced the cages according to directions. 
On the third morning I found dead and wounded bees in front 
of the hives. I gota pan of water, table-spoon, and smoker 
ready ; opened the first hive, spooned out the ball of bees, 
and dropped them in the pan of water, and caged the queen. 
She was all right again. I opened the next hive, went through 
the same performance, and the last queen was so nearly dead 
that she only lived about two hours. I dropped the ball of 
bees in the pan of water to prevent the bees from stinging her 
before I could get her liberated, and then she might fly away 
before I could cage her. 


I have lost queens by having them stung right before my 
face, trying to liberate them by smoke or other process. | 
have lost queens by having them fly away. I never have lost 
one by introducing with tobacco smoke. I once had a queen 
balled by introducing in the middle of the day when there 
were lots of bees in the field. Those returning that had es- 
caped the smoking were the ones that did the mischief, but | 
discovered their trick in time to save the queen. I now intro- 
duce either inthe morning or evening, when the bees are all 
at home. I donot smoke the queen, but roll her in honey be- 
fore dropping her into the hive to prevent her from flying, 
and also to keep her more guiet, as a timid queen dodging 
about might induce the. bees to attack her, when they other- 
wise would not. A strange queen that has been once balled 


is apt to be very timid. 

In old box-hive times years ago I drummed out a swarm 
of bees, hunted out the queen, and as soon as they had dis- 
covered the loss of their queen I liberated the Italian queen 
in the mass of bees, and she was all right, providing the bees 
were filled with nectar, recently gathered; or by thoroughly 
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sprinkling with diluted sweet. In half or three-fourths of an 
hour shake the bees on a blanket in front of the hive, and let 
them run in the same as when hivinga swarm. I learned 
this kink from Mr. Wellhouser, over 50 years ago; also the 
introducing with tobacco smoke, the true theory of artifical 
increase, rearing queens, etc. 

I have practiced another method of introducing, with 
success. For a cage I use wire with the mesh just right so 
that a worker can crowd through into where the queen is—I 
think about 3/16 mesh, but I am not now sure of the size. 
Bees never meddle with a queen inside of such a cage. Intro- 
duce the cage between two combs by crowding the combs 
together so as to hold the cage in place; stop the upper end 
of the cage with a cotton rag, made into a ball large enough 
to fill the end of the cage. Place the cage low enough so 
there is room for the queen to pass out below the flat cover. 
On the third day remove the cover of the hive carefully, pull 
out the rag from the end of the cage, and carefully replace 
the cover, and the thing is done. 


In smoking with tobacco, I puff in the smoke at the en- 
trance of the hive, then wait two or three minutes and give 
them another dose, etc., until they are drunk enough to be- 
have themselves. An ugly, cross hybrid colony I have smoked 
until many of the bees were kicking and sprawling on the 
bottom-board. Ihave had such colonies that I could not get 
to accept a queen by other processes. If this is done early in 
the morning, or middle of the day, look out for robbers. 
Therefore, the evening is the best time. 


An old, experienced bee-keeper can almost always intro- 
duce by some method that he has adopted, buta great many 
queens are lost every year by using the method recommended 
by the shipper, and then the receiver finds fault with the 
shipper, and attributes all to wrong directions, etc. Beginners 
are apt to be nervous and excited, and they handle their bees 
so as to make them excited and cross. In all my tinkering 
with the bees this summer, I have no cross bees. I can pass 
all around among the hives, and so can my little children. 


By the way, my youngest boy is a perfect drone-trap. I 
tell him what hive to catch the drones from, and he will squat 
down by the side of the entrance at the time when drones are 
flying, and soon clean them all out. He never gets stung, and 
of course it is the hybrid colonies that I set him at. In exam- 
ining and manipulating my bees! light the smoker (usually, 
not always), and have it on hand in caseof a mishap. I never 
puff smoke into the entrance, but let the workers keep right 
along at work. Iopen the hive carefully, without jar, take 
out combs, and do whatever I have to do without using a veil 
or smoke, always being very careful never to crush a bee. My 
bees are pets—they are never abused, only when I use tobacco 
smoke in introducing queens. But they forget that insult in 
two or three days. ; Santa Ana, Calif. 

oe 


Marketing Honey to the Best Advantage. 
BY L. F. ABBOTT. 


A matter of considerable importance to bee-keepers is 
how to market their honey to best advantage. Most of the 
older bee-keepers can remember when there was no delay in 
selling what surplus honey they had to spare at a good price. 
The grocery-man then easily excused himself for asking a 
quarter of a dollar a poundfor noney, even in broken combs 
and very dark-colored at that. 


Now methods in bee-keeping and honey-production are 
very much changed. There is not only more honey produced, 
but it is put upon the market in finer condition and more at- 
tractive forms. The facilities of transportation are such that 
the products of Western apiaries, and the almost spontaneous 


kets and lower the price for the Eastern bee-keeper’s some- 
what superior product. 


But this is nothing in comparison with the evils resulting 
from adulteration—spurious products put up by unscrupulous 
vendors and palmed off upon the unsuspecting public as pure 
extracted honey. Large amounts of this stuff, made princi- 
pally of glucose, floating a small piece of honey-comb, have 
been sold in all our markets. Like everything of this kind, 
the cheat is sooner or later found out, but instead of the real 
transgressors having to suffer, the honest bee-keeper who sells 
the pure article of honey has the fraud saddled off onto him. 
There is only one thing for the bee-keeper to do, viz.: produce 
a good article of honey and put it upon the marketin nice 
shape, putting his name upon every package of extracted 
honey, and show the public that good extracted honey is truly 
a reality. 

I have looked over the markets of some of our cities, and 
I find that dealers—the grocerymen-—do not want this glucose 
stuff, and I also find that the prejudice of the public has been 
so aroused that dealers are slow to take hold of the genuine 
extracted honey and pay anything like a fair price for it. 
With comb honey the case is different. This speaks for itself, 
in a measure, and any nice, white section honey need not go 
begging for a market. 


To hit the market—pleasing both the dealer and consumer 
—we must adopt a plan whereby our goods can be handled by 
both without breakage and leakage; be kept clean and in 
nice condition, and present an attractive appearance; and 
above all, in the case of extracted honey, that it be just what 
the label on the package affirms it tobe. Of course every 
bee-keeper is desirous of obtaining a fair price for his honey. 
A few years ago 30 cents a pound satisfied him. After awhile 
25 cents proved a satisfactory price. Of late years California 
and Western bee-keepers have set the price for Eastern honey- 
producers, at first at 20 cnnts a pound for comb honey, and 
latterly at 18 cents as the wholesale price, which is low 
enough for the nicest grade. Extracted honey can be afforded 
for somewhat less a price. 


But in selling honey in either form, give honest weight. 
The consumer, whose palate we wish to tickle, naturally ob- 
jects to paying the price of honey for glass bottles or white- 
wood sections. And again, if one buys a pound of honey he 
wants what he pays for and he is entitled to it. It is better 
to keep both the goods and price at a fair, honest level, than 
to lower both to a suspicious minimum. 


In putting extracted honey upon the retail market, use 
some small packages. A glass package is preferable to all 
others. Jelly tumblers—two sizes—do very well; the main 
objection is their cost. The smaller sizes hold 10 ounces of 
honey, the larger exactly a pound. Square white glass jars— 
discard the amber-colored, as they discount your white honey 
—something like a pickle-jar, close with a cork, make a good 
and clean package. Such jars hold about 15 ounces of honey 
and, bought by the gross, cost about 134 cents apiece, if you 
are fortunate as to breakage on the railroads. 


Either of these make a neat and attractive package, with 
a colored label neatly printed with the name of the apiary and 
owner’s name and ‘pure honey” on it, neatly pasted upon 
each. Lithographic labels I would discard. Honey is good- 
looking enough of itself without embellishment by printers’ 
art. 

One fault with jelly tumblers as a package for extracted 
honey is their liability to leak, and this may be easily remedied 
by running a ring of melted wax above the rim upon which 
the covers shut. Warm the tumbler, turn on a few drops of 
hot beeswax above the rim, holding the tumbler atan angle 
of 45°, and slowly turn it around; the wax will flow, making 
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filled with honey, it will be air-tight when the cover is shut 
down upon it. 

Where one has considerable comb honey in sections to 
market, the plan of furnishing a small, upright show-case to 
the grocerymen handling your honey, I have found to work 
well. These cases are made with three glass sides, using 
glass 16x30 inches, set in a cheap frame, the wood filled and 
varnished. These cases will cost $2.50 to $3.00, but soon 
pay their cost, as they exclude flies, dirt and dust. Upon the 
front pane have your name and address painted in showy 
letters. When the honey is sold low, replenish from time to 
time from your stock at home. 


Honey placed upon the market in this or some such form 
will attract notice and inspire confidence in its genuineness 
by having the producer’s name back of it, as well as its own 
truth-telling good looks. Small and medium-sized packages, 
neat, and above all, tight, so as not to be leaking the contents 
and daubing everything they come in contact with; full 
weights and pure quality; honey in this form will command a 
fair price when the same goods might go begging for sale 
wanting these requisites.—Ohio Farmer. 


sit 
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The Large vs. the Small Hive Again. 
BY C. P. DADANT & SON. 


The following letter, addregesed to the editor of the Bee 
Journal, has been referred to us for reply: 


Mr. Epiror:—I have been very much interested in the 
large and small hive question, and especially what the Dadants 
have had to say on the side of the large hive. I want to call 
your attention to an article by Chas. Dadant, on page 822, of 
the Bee Journal for Dec. 26, 1895. I will quote the last 
paragraph : 

‘* But in our own practice, although we contract our hives, 
when the colony is feeble, to keep it warm, we never try to 
harvest any honey unless the lower story is filled to the full 
capacity. Here, evidently, our 8-frame bee-keeper thinks he 
has the advantage over us; but wedo not think so, and we 
will tell you why in another article.” 

But so far Mr. Dadant has not told us ‘* why.” 
evidently forgotten. Would you please jog his memory on 
this point. I would very much like to know ‘* why,” and how 
he fills the lower story to its full capacity. 


He has 


F. E. Henry. 

Mr. Henry has probably not read all of the articles writ- 
ten by us during the season, for we at one time stated that 
our reason for leaving a great deal of honey in the lower story 
is to enable the bees to breed plentifully in the spring. The 
advantage that we thus have over the bee-keeper with small 
hives lies in our having much better means of securing a 
powerful colony through the breeding of young bees at a time 
when their action is most needed. A colony which is stinted 
cannot go through the spring months with the same chances of 
success as one that has a plentiful supply. Let it be under- 
stood that we do not try to crowd the honey in the lower story 
for this purpose, but simply that if there is more than a fair 
supply we make no attempt to remove it from the brood- 
chamber in the fall. We used to extract honey from the out- 
side combsin 10-frame Quinby hives, and after a few years 
we stopped this practice. 

We have already told in a previous number, how we acci- 
deutally found out the difference in results between a colony 
that is allowed a large surplus and one which is only allowed 
to retain the exact amount supposed to be sufficient for win- 
ter. The thing may bear repeating. We hope it may not 
prove tedious to those who have remembered it. 

It was some 20 years ago, before we were accustomed to 
use foundation in the hives as guides. We had a great deal of 
work, had gotten behind, and the swarming season found us 
unprepared. In an apiary away from home a number of colo- 
nies swarmed and were hived in hives without any guides in 








the frames. The result was alot of crooked combs built ip 
such shape that it was impossible to remove any of the frames 
until the combs had been transferred, the same asif the co}- 
ony was in a box-hive. This would not do for fall work, so it 
was put off till spring. The following spring neglect or some 
other cause made us leave those hivesin the same condition, 
As a matter of course no honey had been taken from the body 
of these hives in the fall, since the frames could not be re- 
moved, while we had taken the usual amount of extracted 
honey from their neighbors, whose combs were straight in the 
frames. The result was that these colonies yielded the best 
crop. 

This was continued for two or three years, and we finally 
came to the conclusion that it was the greater amount of 
stores left in them for winter which caused those bees to 
harvest the best crop. Further tests proved this correct, and 
we have always since that time left the entire lower story un- 
touched for their winter supply. Instead of 25 pounds, as 
customary, we figure that our bees, when they are in right 
condition for winter, have an average of 4U pounds of honey. 
It is quite an amount, but since they harvest it themselves, 
and pay us pretty well when the crops are good, we believe 
ours is the proper policy to follow. 


For the past four or five years bee-culture here has been 
a failure, but the clover looks beautiful now, and we hope for 
a fair crop in 1897. Hamilton, Ill. 
ok 


Report of the Southeastern Minnesota Conven- 
tion. 


BY JOS. H. BOLTON. 


The Southeastern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
held their annual convention at Winona, Sept. 24 and 25. At 
the opening session there was no program; every one seemed 
busy getting acquainted with every one else, and judging from 
the spirit manifested throughout the meeting, this session was 
an entire success. Really, the most enjoyable part of it, or 
what made it so, perhaps, was that we were all farmers, and 
all interested in the same subjects. In the discussions which 
followed each paper, there was hardly one of the 50 or 60 
present who did not take part. 


In the afternbdon, Pres. Turnbull, of La Crescent, presided 
and made the opening address. He referred to the present 
political agitation, and the fact that the ‘little busy bee,” 
with its joyous hum, worked on unmindful of these things. 
He thought the farmers who kept bees the most happy and 
independent people on earth; they raised nearly everything 
they needed, and enjoyed luxuries beside. The excellence of 
the honey exhibit at the State Fair was mentioned. Mr. 
Turnbull referred briefly to the experience of the year, which 
had not been the best for honey. He hoped fora pleasant 
and profitable meeting. 


An interesting paper upon ‘‘ The Management of Bees,” 
was then presented by Mr. W. K. Bates, of Stockton. This 
gave rise to much discussion, mainly upon the question of top 
ventilation of hives in cellar wintering. It was almost the 
unanimous opinion of those present that ventilation at the 
top was a necessity, but the methods for securing it differed 
greatly. 

Mr. E. B. Huffman, of Homer, spoke briefly upon his ex- 
perience, and exhibited a number of home-made implements 
for lessening even the light labor now required in our pursuit. 


The evening was given oyer to entertainment and refresh- 
ments provided by the ladies of Winona. 


The morning session of the second day was opened by a 
paper on ‘‘ Foul Brood,” by Mr. S. W. Judge, of Pickwick. 
Mr. Andrew Quist, of Hokah, followed with a paper on ‘ Th 
Nameless Bee-Disease, or So-Called Bee-Paralysis.” Mr. W 
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J. Stahmann, of Weaver, then gave a very interesting essay 
on ‘**The New Bee-Disease, Pickled Brood, or White Fungus.” 


These papers excited the interest of every one present. 
Foul brood was given a very thorough investigation, and a 
committee was appointed to confer with the State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association at their convention to be held the coming 
January, with the aim of securing legislative enactment to 
control and prevent, if possible, the spread of this contagious 
disease. 

The last session was opened by Mr. ©. F. Lang, of 
Wisconsin, who spoke very interestingly of his season with 
the bees. The question-box was opened, and queries on nearly 
every vital subject of apiarian management were propounded 
and discussed. Officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
being the same as last year, and an adjournment to meet at 
Winona next year, at a time to be fixed later, was taken. 


No wish could have been more completely gratified than 
was the one expressed by the President at the close of his 
opening address, for a pleasant and profitable meeting. It 
was a complete success. se St. Paul, Minn. 


Something About Selling Honey on Commission 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Nearly all of the honey sold in the large cities is sold 
through the agency of commission-men, and in many instances 
there are mistakes, misunderstandings, and dissatisfaction. 
One cause for all of this trouble is the great difference in 
honey. There is the difference rising from the varied sources 
from which honey is gathered, the different methods employed 
by different bee-keepers in securing the crop, in packing it for 
market, the condition in which it reaches the market, etc. If 
honey could be graded as exactly as grain can be graded, 
much of this friction would be avoided. One trouble is, that 
each bee-keeper often thinks that his honey is first-class, and 
so represents it to the dealer to whom it is shipped. It some- 
times turns out otherwise, and then there are disputes and 
trouble. The North American Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
tried to lessen the troubles by formulating a setof rules for 
use in grading honey. The honey is graded according to the 
conditions of the combs, and then classified according to color 
—'‘* white,” ‘‘amber” and ‘“‘dark” being the terms used. 
Dealers say, however, that this attempt at grading honey has 
produced no practical benefit. 


If producers are inclined to grade their honey too high, 
dealers are not free from the fault of quoting too high. Of 
course prices are likely to fluctuate, and honey is sometimes 
sold at a higher figure than the published quotations, but the 
reverse is usually true. Of course these high quotations are 
given toinduce shipments. A newly-established commission 
firm of Chicago sent out circulars last fall soliciting consign- 
ments of honey, and,as an inducement to shippers, prices 
four or five cents above the regular quotations were given. 
In correspondence with shippers they promised to get these 
prices and to make quick sales, and advised immediate ship- 
ments. When returns were finally made, they were often 
four or five cents below the regular quotations, 10 per cent. 
commission was charged where only five had been mentioned 
in the circular, freight bills and cartage were high, and there 
was general dissatisfaction. One man sent over 400 pounds 
of fine white honey, and received only a little over $16 as 
the net proceeds—about four cents per pound. Another man 
sent a carload from New Mexico, and it netted him only about 
three cente per pound! This is for comb honey. The New 
Mexico man wrote me that he and his sons had lost $1,000 
by the deal. 

This firm gave good references, and paid their bills 
promptly, and may have been honest for all that I know, but 
they made the mistake of promising to get high prices, and 











then failed to get more than two-thirds the market price, or, 
at least, they reported sales at this low figure. Only yester- 
day I received a letter from a man who had sent this firm 90 
pounds of dried apples, 10 bushels of walnuts, and 10 bushels 
of butternuts. He enclosed a letter they had written him 
when he inquired about sending the produce. Walnuts they 
told him were selling at from 50to 75 cents per bushel, and 
butternuts from $1.00 to $1.50. Thé price of dried apples was 
not mentioned, but quick sales were promised, as it was early 
and there was a scarcity of nuts. It was two months before 
he received any returns, and the net proceeds were $3.03! 
Such transactions are very discouraging to producers, and 
work an injury to commission-men who are honest and know 
how to do business. 

I presume that commission-men are as honest as the com- 
mon run of people, but the opportunities and temptations for 
trickery are greater than in many other kinds of business. 
The goods are in their hands, and the shipper has to take 
their word as to the price at which they are sold. Of course, 
prices at which shipments are sold can be verified, but unless 
the quantity involved is large, an investigation, and perhaps 
a lawsuit, are too expensive. Not only is there a chance for 
dishonesty in reporting sales, but there is a temptation to sell 
at a low price, to ‘‘shade” the price a little for the sake of 
making a sale and getting the commission. In short, the 
shipper is almost completely at the mercy of the commission 
merchant, and for this reason should use extraordinary care 
in selecting the man to whom he is to send his product. Select 
one who has for years made a specialty of handling honey, 
and one who gives satisfaction, and who, you believe, is 
honest. Have correspondence in advance of shipment. Learn 
the state of the market, describe your goods fully, and if you 
are not willing to allow them to be sold at any price that the 
merchant thinks best, then limit him in price. Say, ‘If you 
can’t get so much, don’t sell.” 

As a rule, there is more satisfaction in making an out and 
out sale. Better prices, however, are sometimes realized 
when honey is sold on commission, as the man who buys and 
pays cash down is pretty careful not to pay too much. 

My own experience with commission-men has been very 
pleasant and satisfactory, but I have never sent any honey to 
any firm that had no established reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing. I have sometimes put a limit upon the price, 
but, as a rule, I would rather select the best market and the 
best man, and then trust to them. The man who is on the 
spot can usually tell better than any one else as to when it is 
best to sell at a certain price. Choose well your man—there 
lies nearly the whole secret. 

But the shipper of honey is not the only one who has 
troubles. The commission-man comes in for his share. Honey 
is poorly put up, comes to hand broken and dripping, or the 
inner sections are imperfect or of dark honey, while the outer 
ones are white and perfect. All these things cause trouble 
and unpleasantness. This very Chicago firm to which I have 
referred recently sent me a case of honey to show that a com- 
plaining shipper ought not to complain because they did not 
make satisfactory sales. The honey was dark, and nota 
comb remained fastened in the frames. The case was just one 
mush of broken combs and dripping honey. Honey should 
never be sent by express. The rapid handling is almost sure 
to break it. By freightis the way to send it. The small 
cases should be put into a crate with handles at each end, 
and the crate of such size that two men will be required to 
handle it with ease, as this will insure more careful handling. 
The combs should be placed parallel with the track. If there 
are transfers to be made, it is well to go toa printing office 
and have some labels printed bearing a large (4, and the 
reading should be as follows: ‘‘Put this crate in the car so 


that the hand points towards the front end of thecar.”—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Not a Bee-Supply Dealer. 


Dr. MILLER :—Please send me your catalog on bee-culture, 
and prices of boxes and anything you have to sell to benefit a 


bee-man. il, Be. F. 

ANSWER.—To this and other similar inquiries, I must 
reply that I don’t keep for sale bee-supplies of any kind. Of 
course, one never knows for certain just what he may do, but 
at present I have no expectation of ever being interested in 
selling bees, hives or other appliances. 


Hive Ventilation. 


I hear about ‘‘ good ventilation” for bees. How should a 
hive be constructed that it may have good ventilation? With 
a body and the super perfectly tight, will a 3 entrance next 
to the bottom-board, the whole width of the hive, give suffi- 
cient ventilation for a strong colony through the summer ? 


Day before yesterday the thermometer was at over 100° 
in the shade; to-day at 60. Is there not danger, where a hive 
is blocked up an inch from the bottom-board, that the brood 
may get chilled in some of these extremes of cool weather ? 

Blue Rapids, Kan., Aug. 17. C. G. B. 


ANSWER.—The old-fashioned way with box-hives was to 
raise the whole business an inch or so by having a block under 
each corner of the hive. Possibly harm was sometimes done 
by that, and in spring and early summer it is important to 
keep the hive warm so that breeding may not be interrupted, 
but it is doubtful if on the whole as much harm was done as 
by the practice of many nowadays in having an entrance 
throughout the whole working season of not more than two to 
five square inches. When the thermometer drops from 100° 
to 60° within three days, there is a bare possitility that some 
brood might be chilled in the lower edges of the combif the 
hive is raised an inch all around, but you will generally find 
that the cluster of bees will be sufficient protection for the 
brood. Bees may do with a 3 entrance the width of the hive, 
and many of them get along with no more throughout the 
season, but they might do a good deal better with more. In 
hot weather, certainly no harm is likely to come from two or 
three times as much. 


TT GB 


Honey in Box-Hives—Swarming. 


1. I have a colony of Italian bees in a box-hive nailed on 
the bottom-board, with about 50 pounds of honey init. How 
would you get the honey out? or what would you do with it ? 

2. When do they first swarm ? and how will I know it, or 
find it out ? 

3. What is the trouble when the drones ride the workers 
in and out of the hive, and fuss with those that are bringing 
in pollen ? 

4. Where is the cheapest place to buy sections, etc.? 

F. 





ANSWERS.—1. Probably you will do as well to let the bees 
alone till next year. Then wait till they swarm, hive the 
swarm in a movable-comb hive, set it in place of the old hive, 
putting the old hive close beside it, then in five to seven days 
move the old hive to a new place, and three weeks after 
swarming all the young worker-bees will be hatched out, when 








you can drive out the balance of the bees and unite them with 
the swarm. Then if there’s any honey left in the old hive you 
Can getit. If it has all been used up in rearing young bees, 
that’s the best use that can be made of it. If you should actu- 
ally weigh all the honey that’s in the hive now, you might find 
it fall short of 50 pounds, for there’s a good deal of weight in 
bees, pollen and old combs. 

2. Most of the swarming is donein the months of June 
and July, but sometimes a strong colony may swarm during 
the Jast of May. There is hardly any sure way by which you 
can know beforehand when a colony is going to swarm if ina 
box-hive. Inaframe hive you can tell something about it by 
the queen-cells. But you’ll have no trouble about telling 
when the swarm actually comes, for it will seem that all the 
bees in the hive, and more, too, will come outof the hive all at 
once, or as fast as they can pourout. But you hardly need 
expect swarms before some time in June, and not then till the 
colony is strong, unless the hive is so small that they are 
crowded for room. 

3. Whenever a scarcity of forage occurs, and almost uni- 
versally in the fall, you will find the drones driven out of the 
hive by the workers. The workers seem to pretend to sting 
the drones, and often a poor drone may be seen with one or 
two workers on his back biting him. 

4. Consult the advertising columns of this journal. Sev- 
eral supply dealers may be found there, and any of them can 
furnish the articles you desire. Write and ask them to send 
you catalogs. 


Feeding Fiour in Winter. 


How do you feed bees flour for pollen, in the winter? I 
think I shall have to feed my bees flour. G. P. 
Sabael, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—You don’t need to feed flour or any substitute 
for pollen in the winter. lf they have plenty of honey or good 
sugar syrup, they are aJ] right without the pollen or its sub- 
stitute. In spring, some substitute for pollen may be some- 
times fed to advantage. 


What Caused the Loss of Queens? 


I had, last winter, three fine Italian colonies of bees stand- 
ing side by side. I examined them the preceding fall and 
found each with a good young queen. I opened them once in 
the early spring, but did not look for the queen; they seemed 
in a normal condition. Two months later I opened the first in 
order, and could not possibly find the queen, but noticed at 
least four of the combs full of capped drone-brood. I imme- 
diately examined the other two hives, and to my surprise I 
found them queenless, and in the same condition as the first. 
You can imagine what followed—thousands of drones. Now 
for questions: 

1. What do you conjecture as to the cause of the loss of 
my queens ? 

2. Did those queens likely die early in the spring ? 

3. Arecombs injured by having drone-brood reared in 
them as described ? 

I forgot to say that all the combs were from good founda- 
tion and worker-cells. I must confessI was disgusted with 
the condition of things, but I have not had the experience re- 
peated. Wa Bite 

Forest City, N. C. 


ANSWERs.—1. I’ve sat for some time puzzling over your 
question, trying to think of some answer that would not 
utterly ruin what reputation I may have as an answerer of 
questions, and I think I’ll have to giveitup. If the bees had 


been reasonable enough to have lost the queenin only one 
hive, the answer would be easy; several ways in which a 
queen might come up missing, but when it comes to three in 
a row, it seems there must have been some special reason. 
True, all three of them may have been balled by their own 
bees and killed—such freaks sometimes occur; or the queens 
may have been of poor quality although good-looking, and so 
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were superseded by the bees, but such a guess is hardly satis- 
factory. There’s a bare possibility, as you say they had good 
young queens in the fall, that they were virgin queens, reared 
too late to be fertilized, but your saying they were good makes 
me think they were probably laying in the fall. If any one 
knows the answer to your riddle, I’ll be glad to have him rise 
and recite it. 

2. I don’t know. 

8. As no change is made in the cells exce 
surface, they are all right yet for worker-brood. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN (Rambler) is now the editor of a de- 
partment in the monthly Rural Californian called ‘* Practical 
Bee-Keeping.” He will be a success in his new position. 


at the outer 























Mr. JouHn M. SEILER, of Minnesota, wrote us Oct. 2: 
‘* The bees are done swarming and the work for this season is 
over, but the American Bee Journal is just as interesting and 
profitable as in the busy time.” 


Mr. S. T. Pettit, of Canada, reports a splendid crop of 
honey and wax. Hesays: ‘If for no other reasun, I would 
have the bees cap the honey for the wax; but it pays in the 
quality of honey.” He regretted exceedingly that -he could 
not go to the Lincoln convention. 


Mr. Geo. R. McCArtNEy—inventor of the McCartney 
combined section-press and foundation fastener—has just suf- 
fered a severe afiliction in the very sudden death of his little 
three-year-old child, of membraneous croup. Only two hours 
before his deathethe child was as well as ever. The Bee Jour- 
nal extends sincerest sympathy to the bereaved parents. 


Mr. CHAs. DADANT dropped into our office a week ago 
last Saturday, when on his way home to Hamilton, IIl., from 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., where he had been for about two months 
to avoid an attack of hay fever. Though nearly 80 years old, 
Mr. Dadant is well and hearty, and indicates no good reason 
why he should not reach the 100-year mark. We hope he 
will. 


Mr. Wm. McEvoy—the everywhere-known foul brood 
inspector of Ontario—could not attend the Lincoln meeting 
last week on account of being behind in his official duties. He 
says some of his trips are over 300 miles from home. He re- 
ports getting along well in putting the disease out of the api- 
aries, and also in showing their keepers how to manage the 
business to take the dollars out of their bees. Success to that 
untiring Inspector! 


Cou. CHAs. F. Minus, of Springfield, Ill., is the efficient 
Secretary of the Illinois Farmers’ Institutes. We met him at 
the State Fair. He is very friendly toward bee-keeping, and 
will do all in his power to aid them in anything they may 
desire. He is now arranging to have bee-culture represented 
among the subjects to be talked on at the institutes. Mr. 


Mills is a worker, and has lots of friends among farmers and 
others. 


Mr. F. GRABBE—the judge of the apiarian exhibits at the 
Illinois State Fair—is an old bee-keeper, having a large and 
prosperous apiary in Missouri at the present time. He also 
has bees at his home in Libertyville, Ill. Some 25 years ago 
he was one-half owner of the Bee Journal, with Wm. F. 
Clarke. Mr. Grabbe used to be quite an exhibitor of bees and 
honey at Fairs. He now, with his son, has a honey store in 
Chicago, and bottles pure honey for the grocery trade, having 


on hand enough honey, he thinks, to last through the selling 
season. 


Mr. Jas. A. SToneE is the faithful Secretary of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. When at the State Fair we 
were sumptuously entertained by Mr. S. and his good wife. 
They live 63¢ miles from Springfield, on a large farm, in one 
of the richest agricultural spots of the world. On account of 
the rain and shortness of our stay we could not look over the 
place as we would have been glad to do. But we could see 
that it was an ideal country home. Mr. Stone has now 40 


colonies of bees, though in good seasons he prefers to have 
120. The past has again proven to be a poor season with 
bees there, but the prospects are good for next year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone have one son—** Percy "—who is a 
veritable *‘ chip of the old block,” as the saying goes. Heisa 
graduate of the Springfield High School, and, also, we believe, 
of the State University, at Champaign, having taken honors 
at both institutions. We bespeak for him a successful and 
prosperous career. 


Miss Suste TRENDLEY is a young school teacher living at 
St. Peters, Mo. She also takes a hand with the bees occasion- 
ally. Here isarecord she made the past season, when ex- 
tracting some gallons of honey gathered from Spanish-needle: 
Aug 27 to 28, 55 gallons; Sept. 4, 60; the 8th, 60; the 
Yth, 85; the 1Llth, 42; the 12th, 72; the 14th, 55; the 
15th, 54; the 16th, 54; and the 17th, 12; with perhaps 
100 gallons still on the hives and to be extracted. Counting 
12 pounds to the gallon, there would be over 8,000 pounds 
in all. Pretty good for a little Missouri schoolma’am ! 


Mr. Gro. McKEerrow, of Madison, Wis., is the pushing 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes. We met him 
at the Illinois State Fair two weeks ago. He used to be inter- 
ested in bee-keeping, and told us of oneof his colonies, some 
20 years ago, that cast a large swarm, and from the swarm 
he took $40 worth of honey that year. That was before 
section-boxes were in use, and honey in those days was worth 
something. With such a record, we felt that Mr. McKerrow 
had made a mistake in not following up the bee-business. But 
he became more interested in general farm stock, and now is 
a champion of the Oxford Down and South Down sheep, 
which he had on exhibition at the Springfield Fair. We 
should judge that he is a hustler at farmers’ institutes. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 


for 7O cents. 
$$$ —— 


Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1846. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 


<< 2 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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The Great Campaign Book offered on page 
666, ought to he in the hands of every voter. It shows all 
sides of the political questions of the day. Better send fora 
copy of it. Orders filled by return mail. 


—————_ 2 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 





Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 664 ? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


The Lincoln Convention closed Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 8. There was a fair attendance, and a splendid 
meeting. We reached our office again last Saturday morning 
(Oct. 10), having had a most delightful trip. The visiting 
members from outside of Nebraska were right royally enter- 
tained, and thoroughly enjoyed the convention throughout. 


We expect to begin the report of the proceedings in full 
next week. for the present we will simply say that the next 
meeting is to be held at Buffalo, N. Y. (date to be selected by 
the Executive Committee), and that the newly elected officers 
are as follows: 


President—George W. York, of Chicago, III. 
Vice-President—Hon. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr. 
Secretary—Dr. A. B. Mason, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Treasurer—O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.—The third 
edition of Dadant’s revision of that master-piece—‘‘ Langstroth 
on the Honey-Bee ”—is now out. There are no changes in the 
work except a few corrections suggested by some of the lead- 
ing bee-keepers who have read the book critically at the re- 
quest of the revisers. There has also been added, in the 
biography of Mr. Langstroth, a statement concerning his 
death, which occurred about a year ago. 

The second edition of the French translation of this work 
is also out. It was printed, and is kept for sale, in Switzer- 
land. But 200 copies of it have been received by Chas. 
Dadant & Son for their United States trade. 

No word in praise of this grand bee-book is needed from 
us. It simply has no superior in the book literature of bee- 
culture. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the American 
Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.00. We can 
furnish either edition—English or French. The longer even- 
ings will soon be here, when all bee-keepers will have more 
time to read. And what better reading than the Langstroth- 
Dadant classic and practical book ? 
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The Illinois Apiarian Exhibit at the State 
Fair week before last was perhaps the best made at any Fair 
this season. As mentioned last week, it was our privilege to 
be present two days, and to go over the exhibits with the 
judge—Mr. F. Grabbe. 

In all there was given in awards $284, which we believe 
is the largest amount offered on apiarian exhibits by any Fair 
this year. So of course there was some sharp competition. 

Mr. Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, of Indiana, who is an old hand 
at making bee and honey exhibits, put up a very fine show of 
both comb and extracted honey, comb foundation, beeswax, 








bees, hives, honey extractor, 33 samples of extracted honey, 
and various other articles. Mr. Kirkpatrick won a total! of 
$95 in cash premiums. 

The Hutchinson Brothers—W. Z. and Elmer—of Michi- 
gan, are also expert exhibitors, and hada large display of 
comb and extracted honey, the former in 12-pound shipping- 
cases, which were built in pyramid shape, the interstices and 
two edges being filled in with extracted honey in glass jars, 
the whole surmounted with a smaller pyramid of honey in 
jars. It extended clear to the roof of the building, and must 
have impressed visitors with the fact that there is quantity as 
well as quality in honey. The Hutchinsons also had two large 
exhibits of honey-plant specimens, mounted; beeswax, honey- 
vinegar, bees, queen-bees, samples of extracted honey, etc. In 
all they captured $81 in premiums. 

Mr. Jas. A. Stone’s exhibit consisted principally of bees- 
wax in fancy and commercial forms, and candied extracted 
honey that formed a part of the Illinois State exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. He won $25 in premiums. 

Mr. C. Becker was the largest exhibitor from this State. 
He showed comb and extracted honey, comb foundation, bees, 
samples of extracted honey, honey-plant specimens, honey 
extracted on the ground, etc. Mr. Becker won $51 in pre- 
miums. He has made a good start, and no doubt will become 
a hard man to compete with at future Fairs. He told us he 
was learning how to exhibit, and no doubt will prove an apt 
scholar. ° 

Messrs. Finch & Robbins had on exhibition comb founda- 
tion, beeswax, bees, queens, and a general lineof bee-supplies. 


There was one other large exhibit of comb and extracted 
honey, beeswax, bees, etc. Mr. Thos. Wallace showed bees 
and queens. 

The result of the awards of cash premiums were sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Display of comb honey—I1st, W. Z. Hutchinson, $25; 
2nd, Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, $15; 3rd, C. Becker, $10. 

Case of white clover comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds—1st, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, $5. 

Case of basswood comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds—Ist, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, $5; 2nd, W. Z. Hutchinson, $3. 

Case of comb honey from fall flowers, 12 to 24 pounds— 
1st, Mr. Becker, $5. " 

Display of extracted honey—l1st, Mr. Kirkpatrick, $25 ; 
2nd, Mr. Becker, $15; 3rd, W. Z. Hutchinson, $5. 

Display of samples of extracted honey, named—l1st, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, $5; 2nd, Mr. Becker, $3. a 

Display of candied honey—Il1st, Mr. Kirkpatrick, 515; 
2nd, Mr. Stone, $15; 3rd, W. Z. Hutchinson, $5. 

Display of beeswax—1st, Mr. Store, $15; 2nd, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, $10; 3rd, W. Z. Hutchinson, $5. 

Dark Italian bees—1st, Finch & Robbins, $5; 2nd, Mr. 
Becker, $3. 

Golden Italian bees—1st, Mr. Wallace, $5; 2nd, Finch & 
Robbins, $3. 

Carniolan bees—I1st, Mr 
patrick, $3. 

Other race or strain of bees—Ist, Finch & Robbins (on 
the ** Adels”), $5; 2nd, Elmer Hutchinson (on Cyprians), $3. 

Queen-bees in cages—l1st, W. Z. Hutchinson, $5; 2nd, 
Mr. Wallace, $3. 

Comb foundation—1st, Mr. Kirkpatrick, $10; 2nd, Finch 
& Robbins, $3. 

Honey-plants, pressed and mounted—I1st, W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, $10; 2nd, Elmer Hutchinson, $5. 

Honey extracted on the ground—l1st, Mr. Becker, $10; 
2nd, W. Z. Hutchinson, $5. 

Honey-vinegar—1st. W. Z. Hutchinson, $3; 2nd, Elmer 
Hutchinson, $2. 


The apiarian exhibits this year certainly were a great 
credit to the bee-industry, and no small part of the whole 
Fair. Itshows that when Fair managers give the proper 
financial encouragement, a good exhibit will result. Next 
year we wish the premiums might be doubled, and also that 
more resident bee-keepers might be represented. It is no 


Becker, $5; 2nd, Mr. Kirk- 


great credit to Illinois that other States come in and carry off 
the bulk of the cash premiums offered at her big Fair. In 
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the future we hope to see a much larger number of exhibitors, 
and if need be smaller quantities exhibited, though we think 
that bee-keepers 2an have all the space they will occupy. 

In conclusion we may say that we suppose no other State 
can boast of finer Fair Grounds than those at Springfield, III. 
Nor are there any larger or better equipped buildings. It 
seems to us that no pains should be spared to make it the 
greatest annual event in the West, so that all the railroad 
companies would make at least a one-half rate. It is already 
the great World’s Fair on a smaller scale. 


—-_<- 





Letters Soliciting Homey have been sent out 
quite liberally the past month or two. One of our subscribers 
writes that he has received no less than four within one 
month, all being the same wording, but signed by supposedly 
different Chicago firms. Of course it’s a ‘‘ring” letter—one 
used by several so-called ‘‘ honey-firms,” but all probably hav- 
ing the same backing, as stated in the Bee Journal last week. 


We hope that our readers will send us all such letters, and 
also anything out of the ordinary that they may receive, so 
that we can look them up and report on them in the Bee 
Journal. We must work togetherin such mattersif we ex- 
pect to stop fraudulent firms from fleecing bee-keepers. After 
afew more ‘‘rounds” like we have given them lately, we 
think they will find it doesn’t pay tosend ‘‘baity” letters to 
bee-keepers. They of course think that bee-keepers are all 
thick-headed dunces, and will ‘‘ bite’ at anything. But they’ll 
find out pretty soon that the bee-keepers who read the bee- 
papers are not such fools as they supposed them to be. 


$< -0-——————_—. 


Granulation of Honey.—In the British Bee Jour- 
nal for July, 1896, there appeared an interesting editorial on 
the granulation of honey, which we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing for the benefit of our readers : 


The considerable variation in time during which honey 
will remain liquid is a constant source of puzzlement to bee- 
keepers, and the cause of a regular repetition of the inquiry, 
How long a time elapses before honey granulates or becomes 
solid? Those who have had much experience of the matter, 
however, know that the length of tims cannot possibly be 
fixed. A fairly accurate calculation may no doubt be made, 
under certain circumstances, by those who have handled 
honey gathered in various districts where special kinds of 
bee-forage are regularly grown, as to whether a particular 
crop is likely to granulate soon, or keep liquid fora year or 
so. But itis little beyond a more or less safe guess in any 
case; a guess ventured upon in view of the weather conditions 
atthe time of gathering and the source from whence the 
honey is obtained. This is about all that can be done in 
‘*timing”’ granulation without the need for dipping more 
deeply into the science of the subject than the ordinary bee- 
keeper cares to do. 

We may, however, just touch upon the scientific view of 
the question by observing that honey consists of two distinct 
saccharine portions, viz.: dextrose (grape-sugar)—this may be 
termed the crystalline portion—and levulose (fruit-sugar), 
which is incapable of crystallization. Chemically, however, 
these two substances, though dissimilar in the respect men- 
tioned above, are identical in composition. Both containing 
particles of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the proportion 
of six to twelve to six; the chemical formula being Cg Hi2 Os, 
They are also identical in most of their chemical reactions, 
while possessing widely different physical properties. The 
crystalline portion (dextrose) turns a ray of polarized light to 
the right, and the non-crystalline (levulose) turns the polar- 
ized ray to the left. 

The great bulk of normal honey consists of almost equal 
parts of dextrose and levulose—or invert sugar as it is usually 
called—water, and a minute quantity of formic acid; but the 
actual proportions sometimes vary, and, according to the 
souree from whence the nectar is gathered, one may pre- 
dominate over the other, thus either retarding or accelerating 
granulation. Another cause of variation in the time during 
which honey granulates may be brought about mechanically, 
as it were; as whenever it happens that honey, while in the 
comb, begins to granulate, and is afterward extracted, some 
portion of the crystals may remain behind in the comb, thus 





causing the non-crystallizable sugar (or levulose) to predomi- 
nate. Such honey—from which the dextrose is partially sep- 
arated—will, no doubt, remain liquid for a long time. 


The widely-varied action of time so far as affecting gran- 
ulation, is also shown by noting its effect on honey gathered 
from different sources. To illustrate the point let us take 
two types of honey, each having distinctly different character- 
istics in this line, viz.: that from white clover and from mus- 
tard. Clover honey—collected in a good season for that prod- 
uct, 4. e., one of continuous warm, dry weather during the 
gathering time—will, if well kept in asuitable place, generally 
retain its liquid condition for one or two years (often more), 
without any appreciable deterioration in quality, whether in 
comb or in jars. (Within the last few days we partook of a 
section of clover honey gathered in 1894, the condition and 
quality of which was simply perfect in every respect.) But 
the same variety of honey gathered under different weather 
conditions will, in some seasons, granulate before the end of 
the same year. 

On the other hand, honey from the mustard-fields in Lin- 
colnshire, gathered in the finest and driest of weather, will 
become quite solid in a couple of weeks after being extracted. 
The difference, then, in time of granulating largely depends 
on the component parts of the honey dealt with, and for the 
rest upon the weather condition at the time of gathering. 
And these facts should make clear the impossibility of fixing 
the time for granulation by rule of thumb. 

Regarding the temperature for keeping comb honey liquid 
as long as possible, about 65° to 75° is generally considered 
best for the purpose. To store it either at a much higher, or 
at, say 10° lower than the temperature stated is not nearly so 
effectual as a preservative. 

But the keeping properties of extracted honey are largely 
dependent on the bee-keeper himself, so far as knowing what 
samples are likely to remain in good condition, and those in 
which fermentation is sure to be set up if kept beyond the 
season in which they are gathered. Thin honey—we mean 
thin extracted—never keeps well. Moreover, the watery por- 
tion which rises to the top of honey in bulk, should never be 
mixed along with that intended for keeping. A small portion 
of such thin, watery stuff, instead of being itself ripened by 
blending with ripe honey of good consistency, will rather tend 
to spoil the lot by setting up fermentation. 


we 
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Against Foul Brood in Minnesota.—At the 
meeting of the Southeastern Minnesota Ree-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Winona, Sept. 15, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


WueEreas, There now exists in several localities in this 
State, and in our near vicinity in neighboring States, a disease 
in our colonies known as foul brood, which has proven to be 
very destructive and contagious, completely destroying bees in 
large territories ; and, 

WHEREAS, I[t is the unanimous desire of the Southeastern 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association that this infection shall 
be stamped out; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, Thata committee of three be appointed by vur 
President (of which he shall be ex-officio chairman) to attend 
the annua! meeting of the Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation ; and thatthey be instructed to co-operate with said 
Association in any measures that may be decided upon to pre- 
vent and control the spread of this disease; and be it further 


Resolved, That said committee be instructed to compile 
the names of bee-keepers of the State of Minnesota, in order 
that printed copies of this resolution, together with a paper 
setting forth in detail the method it is found most desirable to 
pursue in obtaining legislation; and urging them that they 
each individually either see or write their Representative, 
asking his aid in our behalf. 

In compliance with the foregoing, a committee was ap- 
pointed composed of the following: John Turnbull, of La 
Crescent, Chairman Ex-officio; S. W. Judge, of Pickwick; W. 
J. Stahmann, of Weaver; and Joseph H. Bolton, of St. Paul. 


It is hoped that the bee-keepers of Minnesota will heartily 
co-operate with the committee in their efforts to rid the State 
of foul brood. 





Honey-Recipes.—We wish to request all who know 
reliable recipes in which honey is used (and that are not now 
found in the pamphlet, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Mediciene”), to 
send them to us, as we desire to put themin the next lot we 
have printed. We want especially any good recipes for mak- 
ing honey-candies. We will also publishin the Bee Journal 
all that are sentin. Kindly let us have them at once. 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


ae :OR > 


Political Struggles of Parties, Leaders and Issues 


COMPRISING 


Biographies of the Republican, Democratic, 
Populistic, Prohibition and National 
Nominees for President and Vice-President 


of the United States. 


—— ALSO-—— 


The Platforms Principles and Leaders of All Parties 


DISCUSSING 


ALL VITAL QUESTIONS °iu DAY 


HAVING AS ITS OBJECT 


The Enlghtenment and Education of American 
-—YoOTKRS— 


Upon the Living Issues of the Hour. 


The Gold Standard of Currency, Bi-Metalism, Free Coinage of 
Silver, High Protective Tariff, Tariff for Revenue Only, 
Prohibtion, Licensed Liquor Traffic, the Doctrine of 
Reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine, Laws Govern- 
ing Our Relations with Other Nations, the 
Venezuelan, Armenian and Cuban Ques- 
tions. Containing also Lives and 
Portraits of former Presidents, with a Review of their Ad- 
ministrations and the Political Lessons gleaned from 
them ; together with a Portrait Gallery of Statesmen 
and Political Celebrities comprising 100 accurate 
Phototypes and other Portraits, embracing 
the most active and prominent statesmen 
in our Nation. The whole forms a 
Voter’s Hand-Book of Political Information, thoroughly prac- 
tical, enjoyable and instructive, enabling him to vote in- 
telligently upon those vital subjects which constitute 
the living issues of the present great campaign. 


This book embodies the views and opinions of the great 
leaders from the various party points of view, clearly explain- 
ing allthe momentous questions now before the people. It is 
planned upon the broad principles of non-partisan national 
patriotism, and attacks no man’s creed, and upholds the ban- 





McKinley. Bryan. 


ner of no party; but placing every party and its principles, 
with its leaders upon its own platform, and bringing the 
several parties, platforms and champions in their true light 
before the mind of the reader, the intelligent citizen will, in 
this book, be enabled to view and compare them side by side 
amd judge of their respective claims uponthis vote as an 





American citizen. It is a vast storehouse of truth, plain, 
simple and unvarnished, which makes this work an unequalled 
source of information upon the great issues of this campaign, 
suited to the wants of every voter irrespective of party and 
without partisan bias. 

Our Country calls for thirteen million volunteers. ‘TI do 
love my country’s good with a respect more tender, more holy 





Levering. 


Bentley. 


and profound than mine own life,” is the language which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of an ideal patriot. May 
this sentiment find a universal echo in the hearts of the voters 
of the United States of America who go to the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1896. 

Great questions are to be settled; a mighty battle is to be 
fought; a battle of ballots such as this country has never 
witnessed, which, in its far-reaching effects, will accomplish 
on the field of American suffrage, at the Ballot Box, next 
November, results as potential for good or evil to our Na- 
tion, revolutions as radical, and effects as lasting upon our 
institutions, as were ever wrought upon the field where sword 
and bullet, grape and canister settled the issue of the hour. 

An impartial view of the situation reveals the fact that 
our Country never needed more broad-minded wisdom and 
unselfish patriotism in all her history than she requires to 
guide her through the present crisis. 

Since the rising war cloud of 1859-60 which deluged our 
Country in the blood of brothers, our Nation has not been so 
agitated, divided and excited as it is to-day from ocean to 
ocean—North, South, East and West, on the great financial 
question, which is a vital issue of this campaign; and its set- 
tlement is fraught with threatenings and omens indicating 
political combinations, upheavals and surprises which our 
shrewdest politicians seem unmindful of or unwilling to 
recognize. 

Since 1878 the mutterings of discontent have been grow- 
ing louder between the advocates of Gold and Bi-metal stan- 
dards. During the past three years, these mutterings have 
grown into clamorous shouts and peremptory demands on both 
sides. Statesmen never thought so diligently or more deeply 
on any subject; and the whole country never was so eager to 
have all sides of this momentous question presented in a clear, 
lucid and intelligible manner which the common reader can 
understand—the money question. 

The Doctrine of Reciprocity is also treated at length from 
a broad, patriotic and non-partisan point of view. 

This volume contains about 600 pages, is printed on 
super-calendered paper, and bound in beautifully lithographed 
board covers. The pictures of the four principal Presidential 
candidates shown herewith appear on the front outside cover, 
and the Vice-Presidental candidates on the back cover. 


How to Get the Above Book. 


Send $1.00 and receive it postpaid. Or, send us two new 
subscribers for the Bee Journal at $1.00 each, and we will 
mail you the book free asa premium. Or, for $1.75, we will 
mail you the book and the Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Honey of a Kiss. 
BY MAUD MOORE. 


When the cares of day are ended, 
And my baby’s prayer is said, 
When he lies in peaceful slumber 

In his little trundle-bed. 
As I sit beside him listening 

To his breathing calm and deep, 
Comes the question that he asked me 

Just before he went to sleep— 
With the rosy lips a-tremble 

And his laugbing eyes a-light— 
‘<Is there honey in the kisses 

Of your little boy to-night ?” 


For I tell my little Ormond 
If he has been good all day, 
True and tender in his speaking, 
Kind and thoughtful in his play ; 
Just as in the fragrant blossom 
Of the clover for the bee, 
There is honey in the kisses 
Of my little boy for me. 


But a little noise of nestling 
From my baby’s trundle-bed, 
And a dimpled arm tossed upward 
O’er a moist and curly head, 
Bring me back from out my musing— 
From the world of dreams to this, 
And I send him back to slumber 
With the honey of a kiss. 
— Selected. 


Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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A Question on Queen-Rearing. 

Query 32.—If the queen be taken froma 
colony that has at the time no queen-cells, 
and the colony be allowed to rear a young 
queen, about how long will it be from the 
time when the old queen is removed before 
the new one begins to lay ?—PaA. 


J. A. Green—20 days. 

Wm. McEvoy—About 25 days. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—18 to 24 days. 

G. M. Doolittle—From 20 to 25 days. 

J. M. Hambaugh—From 25 to 30 
days. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Usually in about 
21 days. 

P. H. Elwood—Nearly three weeks, on 
an average. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—The time varies; 
about 16 days. 

Eugene Secor—I should expect eggs in 
about 26 days. 

WwW. G. Larrabee—I should think about 
25 days, but I never tested it. 

Jas. A. Stone—From 18 to 40 days. 
It might be longer in a honey-dearth. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I should say 19 or 
20 days, if there was no delay in the 
mating. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Buy a bee-book 
and read it, and you will not need to ask 
such questions. 


Dr. C.C. Miller—In a strong colony 
perhaps in 18 or 20 days at the shortest, 
butina nucleus the time may be ex- 
tended several days. 

J. E. Pond—This questioner should 
purchase some book on bee-keeping, 





where he would find many facts and 
principles laid down and explained that 
would be of value tohim. For instance, 
about 16 days from egg to queen; from 
4 to 10 days for mating, and from 2 to 








THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE! 


GEO. W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ang 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 

. The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 

beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 
The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the nt / Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will sever recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with —— 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees 
Honer.” We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, °°°#6# W- YORE & . 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


Extracted Honey For Sale ! 


We can furnish Basswood Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 74 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7% cents; or in kegs holding 


about 275 lbs., net, at 7 cents. Cash MusT accompany each order. 

(@" A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 





Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Giveita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 ‘queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 


Dr, Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WwoRKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 





GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
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5 or 6 days before eggs would be found. 
The rule varies, but the above are about 
the averages. Nothing pays a novice 
better than to study the first principles 
of apiculture; without a knowledge of 
them he will be constantly groping in 
the dark. 


C. H. Dibbern—Let’s see! It will be 
16 days before a young queen is hatched, 
and about 16 days more before she be- 
gins to lay, so you may call ita month 
and not be far wrong. 


R. L. Taylor—Under such circum- 
stances a young queen would emerge 
from the cell in 10 days, and would 
usually begin to layin from 10 to 20 
days thereafter, according to the season, 
weather and forage. 


E. France—The young queen would 
hatch in 12 days, and would be laying 
in about 10 days more—22 days after 
the removal of the old queen. Ten days 
after the removal of the old queen take 
out all but one of the queen-cells; if that 
is not done, the colony will be likely to 
swarm. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—If the bees made 
use of a just-hatched larve to rear their 
queen, she might be depositing eggs in 
about 28 days from the time of remov- 
ing the old queen. But they may gain a 
few days by using a larva of an improper 
age, or be retarded by bad weather at 
the time when the queen should take 
her flight. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Under the most favor- 
able conditions the young queen might 
begin to lay in i7 days. A young queen 
is sometimes hatched in 10 days from 
the removal of the old one, and in rare 
cases is fertilized on the fifth day after 
emerging from the cell, and begins to 
lay two days later. But as a rule I 
would not expect eggs before the 1¥th 
or 20th day. 

G. W. Demaree—There are several un- 
certain conditions of things that must 
be taken into account when you attempt 
to answer a question like this. It re- 
quires 16 days to produce a queen from 
the time the egg is laid. Thus, 3 days 
for the egg to hatch out the larva; now 
if the bees select a larva 2 days old to 
commence with, 5 of the 16 days are 
consumed at the very commencement, 
and a queen should be hatched out in 11 
days from the time the old queen was 
missed by her bees. Nowadd 7 days for 
the queen to mate, and 3 days more to 
develop into the egg-laying state—thus 
11, 7, 3—21 days. I have had them 
laying eggs in from 18 to 24 days. 





PLANTS TO BE Namen. 


By DR. H. S. PEPOON, 
936 Belleplaine Ave., Station X, Chicago, Ill. 








One of the Mints. 


What is the name of the enclosed 
plant. It is a strange one in this section, 
and afew bunches are growing in my 
yard. It is in bloom now, andI dis- 
cover my bees are working on it all day 
long. If there was plenty of it I believe 
it would be a profitable honey-plant. 

Evans, Ky., Sept. 19. P. 


ANSWER.—The plant you send belongs 
to the mint family, which furnishes a 
number of valuable honey-plants, as 
horsemints, sages, etc. The plant in 





question is an introduced one, coming 
from Asia, and is rare in this country. 
Itis related closely to the horse-balm 
(Collinsonia), but so far as I can deter- 
mine it has no common name. Like 
many of its relatives, it is probably a 
honey-plant, but of no value, from its 
scarcity. 


- ee 


‘*‘A Boneset Relative.’’ 


I enclose a sample of a weed to be 
named. It grows onold fields and waste 
places; it begins blooming the last of 
August and first of September, and lasts 
about four weeks, and as dry as the 
weather is the bees just swarm on it. 
They gather both honey and pollen from 
it. We have had hardly any rain since 
February.  & 2 

Sullivan, Ark., Sept. 12. 


ANSWER.—The plant you send has 
already been mentioned in this depart- 
ment under the heading ‘‘A Boneset 
Relative,” in the number for Aug. 13, 
which please refer to. 





Tall Rattlesnake Root. 


I enclose a sample of a plant tkat I 
found near my house. I think I never 
saw a plant that the bees work on so 
constantly as they doon this. I would 
like to know the name of it. It grows 
on a piece of new ground that has been 


burned over. E. H. 
Granville, Mass., Sept. 16. 
ANSWER.—Your plant is the ‘tall 


rattlesnake root ” (Prenanthes altissima), 
a near relative of the wild and garden 
lettuce, and other plants of the great 
Composite family. Itis doubtless a good 
honey-plant, and is mentioned by Prof. 
Cook, who says it ‘‘ swarms with bees all 
day long.” Itisa perennial plant and 
easily grown from seed. 





Willow-Herb. 


I enclose a sample of a plant that 
grows on the marshes. It begins bloom- 
ing in June, and ends about the middle 
of August. Please tell the name of it. 

S. R. d. 

Hancock, Wis., Sept. 16. 


ANSWER.—The plant you send has 
already been ‘‘ written up” in a former 
number of the Bee Journal. It is the 
great swamp loose-strife or willow-herb 
or fire-weed. ‘* Willow-herb” is the ap- 
propriate name for it. Prof. Cook says 
of this plant: " ‘It is often the source 
of immense honey harvests...... the 
honey is white asclover honey. It often 
gives arich harvest to the apiarist of 
northern Michigan.” 





Another Boneset. 


The enclosed weed (I suppose) grows 
abundantly here. It has been in bloom 
for more than two weeks, and I think it 
will continue to bloom for some weeks 
longer. Please name it, and say what 
its honey value is. I notice my bees are 
busy on the bloom from moraing until 
night. H. S. 

Ocean Springs, Miss., Sept. 22. 


ANnswer.—Your plant is treated in the 
Bee Journal for Aug. 13, under the 
heading, ‘‘A Boneset Relative.” Prof. 
Cook says of the bonesets: ‘* Now com- 
mence to bloom the numerous bonesets 
or thoroughworts (Eupatorium), which 
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Warner’s Safe Cure | 








Warner’s Safe 
Cure Co. have put 
on the market a 
smaller size 
bottle of Safe 
Cure which can 
now be obtained 
at all druggists at 
half the price of 
the large bottle. 














Owing to the 
many requests 
from its patrons, 
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Die Cre 


is not only a scientific vegetable 
preparation and does all that is 
claimed for it, but it is the only 
Kidney and Liver medicine used 
by the best people of four conti- 
nents. A medicine that bears 
the stamp of the world’s ap- 
proval, and maintains its posi- 
tion for a fifth of a century, 
must necessarily possess pe- 
culiar merit. 
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ae the hives as well with their rich 
golden nectar.” As before hinted, such 
plants as this one certainly would repay 
the little care necessary to once establish 
them near the apiary. 





General Items. 
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Had a Fair Crop. 


We had a fair crop of clover honey, 
and enough fall honey to fill the brood- 
chambers. Bees are in good condition 
for wintering. I will send in a report 
after I have weighed the honey. The 
Bee Journal has been a great help to 
me. I don’t think I have missed a num- 
ber in six years. L. D. MILLER. 

Audubon, Iowa, Sept. 25. 





Failure on Account of Drouth. 


Bees made a failure this year, owing 
to the early drouth. I am feeding a few 
colonies. This is the third year in suc- 
cession that bees have made a tota! fail- 
ure. 

Isawon page 612 adescription of a 
disease called *‘ pickled brood.” I found 
avery bad case in my own apiary some 
time since. Ithought it must be fou! 
brood, and I burned it all. A few other 


colonies were slightly affected, but are 





I called on a farmer 


clear of it now. 
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bee-keeper last week, and found that 10 
out of 11 colonies were dead; the one 
that is living has plenty for winter. He 
said he had hived three swarms this 
year, but had not taken any honey. His 
neigbbors, he said, were in the same fix. 
Waring, Tex. A. G. ANDERSON. 


<> 


Did Well This Year. 


Bees did well here this summer, run- 
ning from 50 to 130 pounds of comb 
honey per colony. The price is from 12 
to 18 cents per pound. L. BRYANT. 

Waymart, Pa., Sept. 29. 





ee an 


Flow from Alsike and White Clover. 


The honey crop has been a failure 
here for three years, on account of 
drouth killing all the honey-flora; but 
the first two weeks of this month we had 
quite a flow from Alsike and white clo- 
ver, which was revived, as we have been 
having considerable rain this season. 

Poneto, Ind., Sept 28. J. W. Cook. 








Very Poor Honey-Year. 


It has been a very poor honey-year 
here. My colonies averaged only about 
half what they did last year—I got only 
400 pounds from 30 colonies. They 
got little or no honey from clover. The 
honey-flow this year was mainly from 
basswood. I hope next year will be bet- 
ter. W. B. SKusE. 

Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 2. 


Very Little Surplus Honey. 


1 wish someone in northeast Colorado 
or southeast Wyoming that has bees for 
sale would advertise in the Bee Journal 
the price per colony, as I am thinking of 
moving to western Nebraska, and the 
Express company asks $21.00 per 100 
pounds for taking bees there from here. 
As I am only a beginner, that is too 
much to risk. Dry weather cut the 
honey crop short here—very little sur- 
plus. Bees are very slow of sale here 
at $2.50 per colony, in movable-frame 
hives. C. C. BEERS. 

Pacific Co., Wash. 





Enlarging Hives and Frames. 


About 35 years ago we commenced 
keeping bees; bought one colony in a 
box-hive, and soon thereafter we paid 
$5.00 for an individual right to use the 
Langstroth (then patent) frame, and 
bought a sample 10-frame hive with 
portico front and fast bottom. We soon 
sawed off the portico front, and knocked 
off the fast bottom; thus improved, we 
have been using the hive ever since. 
Not that it has been satisfactory, but we 
hesitated to make a change, having our 
fixtures complete. 

We have repeatedly suffered heavy 
winter losses and spring dwindling, not- 
withstanding we have tried the cellar 
repository, and double walls with pack- 
ing out-of-doors; but after reading the 
articles of the Dadants and others, pub- 
lished last winter, advocating larger 
frames and hives, we have pieced down 
our hive-bodies two inches at the bot- 
tom, and did likewise with the frames, 
cutting out nearly all the drone-cells, 
and filling in with worker-cells. This 
will give us quite an addition to our 
brood-frames, leave more room along the 
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The Only Complete and Authorized Work 
by America’s King of Horse-Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government as 


the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprises 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doc- 
toring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 


You will know all 
about a horse 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
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has drawn 





** Black Devil,”’ 
the man-eating 





than the great 
P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did 


416 Octavo Pages—173 Striking Illustrations. 
Produced under the direction of the U. 8. Government Veterinary Surgeon. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time his most won- 
derful methods of training and treating horses 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH. 


But we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies to our subscribers 
absolutely free. Frst come, first served. 


Here are Our Offers of this Great Book. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books in cloth bind- 
ing have been sold at $3.00 each, we are enabled to, and will for a limited period, 
send a heavy-paper-bound copy FREE as a premium to our present regular sub- 
scribers for sending uu ONE NEW Subscriber to the Bee Journal for a 
year at $1.00; or we will mail the book and the Bee Journal for a year to any one 
sending us $1.60. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 





top-bars for honey-storage, and we think 





118 Michigan Street, - ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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it will help to solve the wintering prob- 
lem, for frequently our bees would starve 
with honey in the outer frames which 
was not to be reached during a long, 
continuous cold spell. And this change 
of frame will not necessitate any change 
of fixtures—bottom-boards, covers, etc. 

We now put in the hive—which has a 
width of 14 inches inside—nine frames ; 
this gives us spacing room of 134 inches 
to each frame, and a quarter inch next 
to the outside frame. This, we think, 
is better than any closer spacing, as it 
gives a little more room between the 
combs for bees to cluster in winter; al- 
so gives more depth of cell for honey- 
storing. 

The honey-flow here has been quite 
continuous since apple-blossom, but we 
had a good many rainy, cloudy days in 
June and July, so that although the bees 
bred freely and swarmed, yet but little 
surplus was stored above. 

They increased from 28 to 42 colo- 
nies, and have plenty of winter stores. 
This is all we expect. Last fall we had 
to feed, but that was the first time dur- 
ing our bee-keeping that our bees did 
not secure a sufficient supply for them- 
selves. 

Perhaps I ought to mention one thing 
further about piecing down the frames. 
Our frames were the old style, with 
wide top-bars, 4% inch thick. We sawed 
off the projecting ends that rest on the 
rabbets, and nailed on a new top-piece, 
14% wide by 4% thick; this strengthens 
the top so as not to sag with the in- 
creased weight of comb, and gives the 
up-to-date width. Then we pieced down 
the frame at the bottom with a 44-inch 
splice on the inside of the end-pieces. 
This gives a hive and frame nearly the 
same as recommended by Mr. Dadant in 
the last number of the American Bee 
Journal, and any person can make the 
change that has the Langstroth frame, 
with no loss of fixtures, etc. 

CHESTER BELDING. 

Middletown, N. Y., Sept 28. 


Satisfied with the Results. 


When I came home from Colorado, in 
September, 1895, I found a good many 
around here keeping bees, but they 
could get no honey. Sol bought two 
colonies and a nucleus, and I have six 
strong colonies now. I got four swarms 
from them, and lost one of them, sol 
have six colonies now, and they are all 
very strong. I have taken 96 pounds of 
section honey from them. They are in 
$-frame hives, and all full of honey. 

All I have to say about it is, if a man 
is afraid of bees, and will not take a bee- 
paper, or get a good bee-book, he had 
better let them alone. JOHN CRAIG. 

Gillespie, Ill., Sept. 29. 








Large Hives are His Hobby. 


I like the Dadants’ articles extremely 
well. Large hives have been my hobby 
for years. For myself, I want no smaller 
size than the 10-frame Langstroth hive, 
and if it were not for the extra expense 
in bottoms and covers, I would have 12 
frames. I made six 10-frame hives this 
season, and they are the best colonies in 
the lot, with the same management. But 
as Adam Grimm said,an 8-frame hive 
will sell for just as much per colony, and 
we can make more of them. He urged 
me strongly to drop everything else, and 
go into bee-keeping exclusively. 

Santa Ana, Calif. Dr. E. GALLUP. 





PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and ——— bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully qautpped. or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub. 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you 4 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it, 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you ; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bid’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


”"—-Bae-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


DUQUESNE ? COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, English. Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Kfficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 

Send for Catalog. 


Mention the American Bee Jor 


California * 


{if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St,,. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 
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Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25m 50b 

Alsike Clover...... 8.70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... .75 1.4 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 

| Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1,25 








Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


1 The beston Earth. Horse high, 

verso Styles Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 

to 60 rod day for from 








KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, = Indiana. 

















4s3Ktf Mention th. Averican Bee JuurM. 
M ri- for the next 
om for Untested Queens two weeks: 


1 Queen, 40 cts.; 2 Queens, 75 cts.; 3 Queens 
1.00, 


E. L. CARRINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX 
Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of_ the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The littley book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


A GOLD DOLLAR} 
——— 


is about the actual worth of 


SF romosp | four new book on Incubation 
. x) and Poultry. Contains a fui! 


















and complete description 0: 
the Reliable incubator 
& the Brooder of same name, 
& together with cuts and in- 
= structions for build’g poultry 

SF houses and much of interest an‘ 
great value to the poultraman. Sent on rec’pt of llc. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO.-QUINCY-ILLS 
_36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


RoR oP NaF RPP e MESA Ph eP hel Reh Nel Sale P es esMsPhs hal Nal Nal Val al Wal Ves EIM 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANcY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “‘fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” etc. 


ee Oe ie a ta ee 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7.—Fancy white, 12%@ 
13c.; No. 1, 11@12c.; fancy amber, 9@10c.; 
No. 1, 8c.; fancy dark, 8@10c.; No. 1, 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5@7.c; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 25c. 

The demand for the pest two weeks has 
been of fair volume, enabling us to close ont 
receipts promptly. We usually have the best 
trade of the year at this time, and itis also 
the season when comb honey bears transpor- 
tation well. 


patindessta, 
white, 8-10:.; 
Beeswax, 25c. 

No new comb in this market yet. 
cleaned out. 


Detroit, Mich.; Sept. 30.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1llc.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
ve amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 

4-25c. 


Pa., Sept. 30,—Extracted, 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 


Old comb 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 3.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; o. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Fancy white, 13 
@i4c.: No. 1 white, 12@12%c.; fancy amber, 
11@11%c.: No. 1 amber. 10@10%c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c. Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.: in barrels, 4@4%c.! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark, 2%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


New York, N. Y , Oct. pet i white, 
12@13c ; « ff grades. 10@11c.; buckwheat. 8@ 
9c. Extracted is in fair demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax is doing a little better, and 
firm at 24@25c. 

There is a fair demand for fancy white 
comb honey, while off grades, mixed, and 
buckwheat are rather neglected. Receipts 
are heavy and stock accumulating. Sales are 
principally in small lots. and in order to move 
round quantities it is necessary to make con- 
cessions from quotations. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 23.— White 
comb. 10c ; amber, 7%-9c. kxtracted, white, 
5-5%e.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Not much new crop honey on market, and 
not likely to be the current season. At the 
rates prevailing, however, the demand is 
somewhat limited and almost wholly local. 
Stocks of 1895 crop in the bands of the whole- 
sale and jobbing trade are almost exhausted. 
Most of the extracted of this year’s yield has 
been forwarded East from the interior. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-26c. No change 
to note in values. For choice to select the 


market is moderately firm at the prevailing 
rates. 


Albany, N. ¥., Oct. 7.—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, waite, 6-7c.: 
dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
What lower. We haveanample stock of all 


Styles except paper ca 
than a pound. pape rtons weighing less 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Fancy white, 13- 


14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Ext , 13- 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, — white, 6-7c.; 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 30,—Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13¢c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with sume in preference. Later on we 
cee an improved demand for honey of all 

inds. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Sept. 30. — Fancy 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@1Ic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.: No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or so has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 30,—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; 0. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1c.; fancy 
dark, 10-11c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Oct. 9.—Fancy comb, I- 

ound, mostly 12c., oveasionally 13-14c.; No. 
No. 2, 8-10c.; No. 3,4-7c. Extracted, 4-5c. 

Demand grows better as fruit decreases. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flis. 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co.,. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IsRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott 8t. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HAtt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnope & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. McCuLtoca & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mors & Son. cor. Freeman & Oentral avs. 
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Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol at Hartford, on Oct. 21, 
1896, at 10:30 a.m. All interested in bees 
and the production of honey are invited to 


attend this meeting. 
Waterbury, Conn. Mrs, W. E. RIvey, Sec. 


><> eo 


Wational Bee-Keepers’ Union, 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEn’L Mor.—T. G. Newman...San Diego, Cal, 
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Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JournaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send, orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





—— ~ —- oe 


SH eee OW BEHAVENSOCIETY 


MANNERS « 


Containing clear and concise 
directions for correct manners 
and usages of polite society. 
Many people have been mis- 
judged for years simply _be- 
cause they had neglected to 
perform some little polite act 
at the proper time ; many young 
men and women have lost the 
opportunities of a life-time on ff 
account of their ignorance of 
some trifling customary rule @ ‘ : 
of Society. Our BOoK tellsall about it, 
pages. Russia. Red Edges. Price, 75 cts. 

« We will mail this book free 


Npecial (fer * as a premium to any’ one 


sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00). and also 
send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey " to each of the new subscribers; or 
we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
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the Advertisement in this paper» 


- CHICAGO, ILLS, 















Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
write 


the same goods for elsewhere, to us 


for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journ... 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 


Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
Jarge consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples 1 to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








HONEY EXTRACTOER 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


ny ipa 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Putl Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HONEY-JARS! 


1-lb. square Flint Jars, with Corks, $4.85 per 
gross. Including Labels, name and address 
on same, $5.10 per gross. 


A Full Line of Supplies on hand. 


Catalogue. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APpIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention. the Americom Bee Tourva. 














SINGLE STANDARD 


However opinions may differ on the finan- 
cial question, there bas been no demi ind fora 
change in the fence standard. ‘Just as good 
is the Page’’ is current everywhere, if you 
can safely reiy on the promise being re- 
deemed. After all, it is better to get the gen- 
uine stuff and take no chances. Write 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








October 15, aad 


Dadant’s Foundation { , 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 ’ 


and still make the best goods. 











(Sth | 


Year Year 


Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is ‘more ae. 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by ' 


The Jennie Atchley Company, perevilie. Texas, 

C. F. Muth & 8on, Cincinnati, 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak » ~~ 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y 

Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
Donaldsonville, La, 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


z H. Strickler, Solomon City, -_—— 
. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne. ind | 

i Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. j 
. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | 

K. C, Haglestield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 

Jonn Re 

Vickery 


, Hast Saginaw, Mich. 
ros., Evansville, Ind. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil: Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. 


Instructions to 
Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 















Meniion the American Bee Jjourna. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. ri 
% 
LL PPD LDL LL OL LB LS SS —_ eer PLYLOLP LL TI I IS : 
About the THE KEYSTORE. 
There Is No Doubt menir or EHORNING: 
—_ It cuts both ways, does not crush. One cli *- KNIFE ; 
ana the horns are offclose. Write for circular. Cc fu us hr. nville, Pa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 40K13t 
Extracted Honev 2% | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 
Has No Sag in Brood-Frames ; 


Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 

2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. 1 

60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 

ii Sample by mail, 10 cts. POUDER?S 

Honey-Jars and Complete Line 

of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER §8S. POUDER, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. vam DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Root s Double-Walled | 








Dovetailed Chaff Hives, =| 


and Winter-Cases for 
Single-Waled Hives, 


Have met with much success everywhere in wintering. The Double-Walled Chaff 
Hive is light, neat, compact, and weighs only a trifle more than the single-walled 
hives of the same capacity. Now is the time to lay in your stock for winter. 

Send for Catalog and Prices. 


———— « 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meehanic Falls, Maine. 


{9th ; 














